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#  Site  of  the  last  fort  built  by  the  French  on  the  Ohio  River,  it  was 
here  on  Massac  Creek  that  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  “Long 
Knives”  entered  the  Illinois  country  in  winning  it  for  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  infant  United  States  of  America. 
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Fort  Massac,  of  the  five  former  French  forts  in  the  Illinois 
State  Park  system,  has  the  largest  number  of  legends,  traditions, 
and  just  plain  “fairy  tales”  associated  with  it. 

Because  of  its  strategic  position  on  the  Ohio  River,  it  is 
believed  the  site  was  first  fortified  by  the  Indians.  Tradition, 
with  no  historic  foundation,  has  it  that  the  place  was  used  as 
early  as  1654  by  De  Soto  and  his  Spaniards  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  Indians. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  use  by  the  French  of  this  site  was 
in  1702.  A  trading  post  was  set  up  for  securing  buffalo  hides 
by  M.  Juchereau  de  St.  Denis  at  the  Grand  Chain  of  Rocks  to 
the  northwest  about  15  miles  distant.  The  post  chaplain,  Father 
Mermet,  near  here  established  a  mission  called  Ascension  or 
Assumption,  which  often  has  mistakenly  been  placed  at  Fort 
Massac.  The  fort  site,  however,  because  of  its  excellent  situa¬ 
tion  was  probably  one  of  a  number  of  outposts  of  the  Grand 
Chain  of  Rocks  establishment. 

USED  AS  TRADING  POST 

Seemingly  it  was  used  intermittently  over  the  years  as  a 
trading  post  and  mission,  but  was  not  extensively  fortified  until 
1757  by  Charles  Philippe  Aubry,  when  it  was  learned  the 
British  wrere  planning  to  send  a  war  party  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  said  that  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  only  real 
attack  upon  the  fort  was  made  when  Cherokee  Indians  were 
successfully  repulsed. 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  name  of 
the  fort,  as  it  has  been  called  the  Old  Cherokee  Fort,  Fort 
Assumption,  Fort  Ascension,  Fort  Massiac,  Fort  Massac  and 
Fort  Massacre. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  in  1760  it  was  called 
Fort  Massiac.  M.  de  Massiac  was  minister  of  the  marine  and 
colonies  during  1758  when  the  fort  was  rebuilt  and  strengthened. 
Massac  and  Massacre  are  probably  corruptions  of  Massiac. 
There  is  a  story,  however,  for  the  name  Fort  Massacre,  in  that 
about  1731,  the  Indians  becoming  dissatisfied  writh  the  French, 
had  by  the  stratagem  of  disguising  themselves  by  dressing  in 
bear  skins  and  walking  on  all  fours,  lured  a  considerable  force 
across  the  river  on  a  bear  hunt,  and  w'hile  the  fort  wras  depleted 
of  men,  the  Indians  attacked  from  the  rear  and  only  a  few  of 
the  French  escaped  the  carnage.  This  tale  has  also  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  trading  post  and  tannery  at  Grand  Chain  of 
Rocks. 

This  was  the  last  Ohio  fort  erected  by  the  French,  and  was 
used  by  them  until  the  country  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 


George  Rogers  Clark  Marker. 


The  fort  was  under  the  control  of  Fort  de  Chartres,  and  was 
an  important  link  between  there  and  the  north  and  east. 

Captain  Thomas  Sterling,  who  took  over  Fort  de  Chartres 
for  the  British,  accepted  the  surrender  of  Fort  Massac  enroute. 
The  English  made  no  effort  to  repair  and  maintain  the  site, 
although  urged  to  do  so  by  their  military  agents  in  the  west. 

This  fact  made  it  that  much  easier  for  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  his  men,  “The  Long  Knives,”  to  enter  the  Illinois 
country  at  Massac  Creek,  just  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  hide  their 
boats  there  and  proceed  afoot  to  Kaskaskia  which  they  captured 
the  evening  of  July  4,  1778,  for  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
young  United  States  of  America.  According  to  Clark’s  account 
of  his  landing  and  trip  overland  to  Kaskaskia,  he  did  not  visit 
the  fort  site  and  the  story  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
flew  here  for  the  first  time  in  Illinois  is  without  fact. 

The  fort  was  not  used  by  troops  again  until  1794  when 
trouble  began  between  France  and  Spain,  and  President  George 
Washington  ordered  it  rebuilt  and  occupied  to  control  part  of  the 
population  from  taking  sides  and  joining  the  Spaniards.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Greenville  with  the  Indians  in  1795,  the  land  of  the 
fort  was  conveyed  to  the  United  States  through  the  efforts  of 
General  “Mad  Anthony”  Wayne.  On  April  27,  1790,  the 
County  of  St.  Clair  was  set  up  as  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory  with  the  boundaries  including  all  of  Illinois  south  of  the 
Illinois  River,  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackinaw  River  to  Fort  Massac  on  the  Ohio  River. 

MASSAC  SURRENDERS 

On  June  4,  1805,  General  James  Wilkinson,  who  had  been 
appointed  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  stopped  at  Fort 
Massac  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  his  headquarters.  Three  days 
later  Aaron  Burr  stopped  at  Fort  Massac,  and  this  chance 
meeting  led  romancers  to  link  Wilkinson’s  name  to  Burr’s 
conspiracy.  Burr  arrived  at  Fort  Massac  in  a  new  flat-boat 
built  for  him  by  Andrew  Jackson  at  Nashville. 

As  late  as  1812  the  fort  was  repaired  and  occupied  by  a 
Tennessee  regiment.  By  1814  the  frontier  had  moved  beyond 
Fort  Massac  and  it  was  abandoned  and  never  used  again.  For 
over  40  years  it  was  agitated  in  and  out  of  Congress  that  a 
national  armory  be  established  on  one  of  the  western  waters. 
Army  officers,  named  to  make  this  selection,  after  examining 
48  possible  sites,  recommended  in  1843  that  Fort  Massac  would 
be  the  most  suitable  spot.  The  project  finally  fell  through,  and 
the  armory  was  subsequently  located  at  Rock  Island. 

The  American  fort  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  over  the 
remains  of  the  French  fortifications,  and  the  leveling  procession 
of  the  years  began  leaving  a  grass  covered  plateau  and  mound. 
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Archaeological  excavation  at  fort  site 


Finally  in  1903,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Society  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  20  acres  of  the  fort  site  were 
purchased  for  Illinois’  first  state  park.  Today  it  has  grown 
to  456  acres  and  ranks  among  the  first  half  dozen  state  parks 
in  popularity. 

Of  particular  interest  at  the  park  is  the  archaeological  work 
with  WPA  labor  that  was  done  at  the  fort  site.  Much  data  was 
collected  including  4,625  sacks  of  artifacts,  each  sack  repre¬ 
senting  the  collection  from  a  six-inch  layer  in  a  five-foot  square 
of  excavation.  Each  sack  has  had  its  artifacts  cleaned  and 
classified.  Analysis  of  this  material  has  been  carried  out  far 
enough  to  show  the  major  characteristics  of  the  French  forts. 


PICNICKING — There  are  Picnic  areas  with 
pure  water,  fireplaces  with  wood  and  picnic  tables 
at  designated  areas.  No  cooking  may  be  done  ex¬ 
cept  on  park  stoves. 

PUBLIC  CAMPING — Sites  for  tents  or  trail¬ 
ers  are  available  without  cost.  A  Camping  Per¬ 
mit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Park  Custodian 
who  will  assign  a  site.  Permits  are  issued  up  to 
one  week. 
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Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings 


In  the  preliminary  restoration,  a  French  fort  has  been  re¬ 
constructed  to  show  the  ditch  and  terrace,  the  outline  of  the 
palisade,  the  outline  of  the  two  major  buildings  of  the  fort 
proper  and  the  flagpoles.  In  most  repects  the  reconstruction  is 
as  authentic  as  the  present  stage  of  analysis  will  allow. 

Besides  its  great  historical  interests,  Fort  Massac  has  much 
to  offer  in  a  recreational  way  with  picnic  and  camping  areas, 
shelter  houses,  concession  stand,  playground  equipment  and  great 
scenic  beauty. 
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Moat  and  supporting  walls  of  the  fort. 


The  creek  where  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  “Long  Knives” 
landed,  now  a  part  of  Fort  Massac  State  Park. 
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